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and medical science, the standard of health in the country had been steadily rising, and that a lower death-rate and less sickness were among the boons that British government had conferred upon India. Certainly this is true of the Army and of the Anglo-Indian community. By drastic sanitary measures, coupled with inoculation, the enteric death-rate has been so reduced among the soldiers that service in India is practically no more dangerous to health than service in England. Ten years have shown a miraculous change in this respect, and the liability to cholera has at the same time been greatly diminished. But, if this improvement has extended to the native population, as in some degree it has, the gain, unfortunately, is much more than balanced by the loss from plague, which, in fourteen years from its first appearance, has extinguished nearly ten millions of the population, and threatens to become what